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LATE  CABLES 

The  Argentine  Grain  Board  authorized  by  Government  decree  to  sell 
corn  for  fuel  as  follows:     ear  corn  to  railway  companies  at  points  of 
origin  at  20  -pesos  per  metric  ton  ($5»^  Psr  short  ton  at  official  rate 
of  exchange);  ear  corn  to  factories  on  cars  at  destination  at  23  pesos 
($6.21);   shelled  corn  to  factories  on  cars  at  destination  at  25  pesos  per 
metric  ton  ($6.75  per  short  ton). 


J apane se  second  official  .estimate  19-:0  rice  crop  550  million 
bushels  as  compared  vrith  final  official  estimate  for  19^9  of  627  million 
bushels.     (Some  sources  report  that  19"^  9  production  may  have  been  about 
56U  million  bushel  s. ) 
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GRAINS 

AUSTRALIA  ADOPTS  NEW  SCHEME 

TO  STABILIZE  WHEAT  GROWING  .   .  . 

Although  the  wheat  situation  appears  somewhat  less  burdensome  in 
Australia  than  in  the  other  large  exporting  countries,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  is  reported  by  the  press  to  have  passed  new  legislation  early 
in  November  in  an  effort  to  keep  wheat  production  within  reasonable 
limits  and  yet  render  assistance  to  the  growers.     A  fixed  price  of  3s. 6d. 
(about  56.5  cents)  per  bushel  will  be  guaranteed,  it  is  said,  on  an  an- 
nual crop  of  not  more  than  140  million  bushels,  with  free  rail  transpor- 
tation to  ports  provided.    If  export  prices  advance  beyond  the  price 
fixed,  the  first  increase  of  2d.   (1.6  cents)  will  be  added  to  the  far- 
mers' returns,  but  the  next  advance  of  2d.  will  go  to  the  Government  to 
help  defray  the  expense  incurred  under  the  wheat  stabilization  measure. 
Further  increases  will  be  shared  equally  by  the  farmers  and  the  Government. 

In  return  for  the  price  guarantee,  farmers  must  agree  to  seed  the 
area.s  authorized  by  the  Government,  to  cut  for  hay  any  fields  designated 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  market  their  wheat  through  the  Government.  No 
license  to  grow  wheat  will  be  issued  to  farmers  who  had  no  acreage  under 
wheat  when  the  legislation  was  passed.     Furthermore,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  will  require  the  States  to  speed  up  measures  for  removing  wheat 
from  marginal  lands  and  for  diversifying  production.     Financial  aid  i^dll 
be"  given  for  the  latter  purpose  but  will  not  be  extended  unless  results 
justify  it. 

Although  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  1940-41  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  12,354,000  acres,  or  only  7  percent  below  that  of  1939-40, 
production  is  not  expected  by  the  trade  to  exceed  100  million  bushels. 
Dry  weather  has  prevailed  throughout  the  season  in  many  of  the  producing 
States,  and  rainfall  has  been  generally  inadequate.     Seeding  was  reduced 
in  some  districts,  and  a  partial  crop  failure  is  anticipated  over  a 
large  part  of  the  total  wheat  area. 

Production  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  forecast  at  around  33 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  76  million  in  1939-40,  and  in  Victoria 
a  reduction  of  about  50  percent  is  anticipated.     Declines  in  the  other 
two  important  wheat  States,   South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  are 
^  placed  at  39  and  33  percent,  respectively. 

Because  of  the  drought  situation  in  the  four  principal  wheat- 
growing  States,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  appropriated  funds  to  be 
loaned  to  these  States  totaling  nearly  $  2, 800, 000  {about  $9, 000,000). 
The  money  will  be  used,  it  is  said,   to  provide  fodder  where  needed  for 
livestock,  to  give  aid  to  farmers  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
remain  on  their  holdings,  and  to  assist  with  seeding  and  other  farm 
operations  for  next  year's  crop 
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AUSTRALIA;    Acreage  and  production  of  wheat,  by  States 
average  1933-34  to  1937-38,  annual  1938-39  to  1940-41 


State 

;1933-34  to 

1938-39 

19o9-40 

1940-41  a/ 

;  19o7-3o 

T'T.ooo  J 

Ijooo  ~~ ' 

"Tjobo 

~1,000 

Acreage 

:  acres 

acre  s 

acres 

acres 

! 

4,155 

4,  651 

4,392 

— 

:  2,583 

2  748 

2,  827 

j  270 

442 

361 

- 

:  3,244 

3,080 

2,737 

- 

:  2,818 

3,413 

2,949 

- 

:  19 

10 

8 

- 

Australian  Capital  Territory  . . . 

•  2^ 

 2. 

2 

- 

Total   

:  13,091 
■ 

14, 346 

13,276 

12,354 

'f    1,000  "  ' 

~~  T,  ooo 

1,000 

__i7ooo  ~~ 

Production 

!  "bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

:  53,066 

59,898 

76,551 

;  39,407 

18, 104 

45,054 

3,379 

8,584 

6,  585 

'•  33,317 

31,  674 

40,985 

j  29,076 

36,844 

40,860 

j  430 

205 

75 

Australian  Capital  Territory  . .  . 

":  44 

59 

■r  50, 

:  158,719 

155, 368 

210, 160 

b/ 100, 000 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 

a/  Not  yet  available  by  States.      b_/  Trade  estimate. 


SHANGHAI  WHEAT  AND 
FLOUR  nARKET  DULL  .    .  . 

There  was  little  activity  in  the  Shanghai  wheat  market  during  the 
month  ended  November  16,  according  to  the  office  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural attache  at  Shanghai.     Arrivals  of  domestic  wheat  were  negligible, 
and  purchases  small.     The  Japanese-owned  mills  occasionally  bought  small 
lots  at  25.40  yuan  per  picul  (68  cents  per  bushel  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange),  while  the  Chinese  mills  were  restricted  by  both  the  limited 
quantity  of  wheat  available  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  forced 
to  purchase,  quoted  on  November  16  at  31,45  yuan  per  picul  (84  cents  per 
bushel).     The  Shanghai  flour  situation  was  about  the  same  as  reported  for 
the  previous  month,  but  less  speculation  was  noted  as  a  result  of  the 
improvement  in  the  exchange  rate  and  the  expectation  of  large  arrivals 
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of  foreign  wheat  "booked  earlier  this  year.     The  "ban  against  Japanese  flour 
entering  that  part  of  the  Shanghai  Settlement  under  foreign  control  was 
still  in  force,  and  little  movement  of  flour  made  by  the  Japanese  mills  was 
noted.     Chinese  mills  were  supplying  about  10,000  bags  daily.     The  price  of 
standard- grade  domestic  flour  for  local  delivery  was  17.00  yuan  ($1.01)  per 
bag  on  November  16;  for  outport  shipment,   it  was  18.65  yuan  ($1.11)  per  bag. 
Little  flour  was  needed  for  the  latter  purpose,  however,   since  present  sup- 
plies are  reported  to  be  large  in  North  China. 

Stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  at  Shanghai  were  low.     The  mills  were 
permitted  to  operate  at  only  about  20  percent  of  their  normal  capacity, 
but  with  the  foreign  flour  already  booked,  they  were  able  to  cover  domes- 
tic needs  and  requirements  for  outport  shipment.     Imports  of  wheat  into 
China  during  September  were  over  three  times  as  large  this  year  as  last, 
the  United  States  being  the  principal  country  of  origin  both  years;  but 
the  total  for  the  first  quarter  was  less  than  a  million  bushels  this  year 
as  compared  with  nearly  5  million  in  1939.     Flour  imports  were  smaller 
both  during  September  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  marketing  year. 

CHINA:    Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  by  countries 

 of_  origin,   September  1940,  with  compari sons  t  

Country 
of 

 origin 


Wheat 


United  States 

Canada   

Australia.  .  .  . 

Japan  

Others   

Total   


Flour 


United  States 

Canada   

Australia  .  .  . 

Japan   

Others   

Total   


Office  of  the  American  agricultural  attache  at  Shanghai, 
a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


September 


July- Sept ember 


1938 

1939 

1940"; 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels; 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

0 
0 
0 

133 

396  1 

2,291 

396 

2,448 

362 

0 

sJ 

100  1 

ll 

100 

133 

496  ; 

"  TT 

4,739 

858 

1,000  " 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

'  1,000 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

7 

150 

87  : 

71 

499 

134 

8 

5 

3  ; 

23 

33 

9 

70 

94 

15  : 

304 

431 

144 

49 

29 

52  : 

174 

47 

459 

2 

2 

4 

9 

,  6 

136 

280 

157  • 

576 

1,019 

752 
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NORWAY  REDUCES  RATIONS 
OF  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  .   .  . 

On  September  30,  1940,  rations  of  bread  and  flour  were  reduced  in 
Norway  by  about  one- sixth,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  daily  allowance  formerly  permitted 
of  250  grams  (8.8  ounces)  per  person  was  reduced  to  200  grams  (7  ounces) 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  hard  bakery  goods.     The  quantity  of  soft  bak- 
ery products  permitted  each  person  was  changed  from  390  grams  (13.8  ounces) 
to  325  grams  (11.5  ounces).     White  flour  and  white  bread,  the  purchase  of 
which  was  formerly  restricted  to  those  persons  having  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate, may  now  be  purchased  each  veek  in  quantities  of  100  grams  (3.5 
ounces)  and  130  grams  (4.6  ounces),  respectively,  per  person.     Such  arti- 
cles of  fpod  as  macaroni,  puffed  rice,  puffed  oats,  corn  flakes,  shredded 
wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  crackers  were  classified ^  bread  and  flour  prod- 
ucts, of  which  crackers  were  designated  as  hard  bakery  goods. 

In  the  place  of  50  grams  (1.8  ounces)  of  flour,  purchases  may  be 
made  of  soft  cakes,  macaroons,  and  other  confections  weighing  about  80 
grams  (2.8  ounces);  or  other  types  of  pastry,   such  as  coffee  cakes,  sweet 
white  bread,  Christmas  bread,  waffles,  etc.,  weighing  65  gratis  (2.3 
ounces).     Freshly  baked  breads  may  no  longer  be  sold;  consumers  must  wait 
12  hours  after  baking  before  purchases  are  permitted. 

Cakes  and  breads  may  be  served  in  restaurants  to  those  persons 
only  who  have  the  customary  bread  and  flour  cards.     Travelers  or  tourists 
who  have  no  rationing  cards  are  granted  a  special  bread  card,  good  for 
3  days,  which  permits  them  to  purchase  bakery  goods,   sandwiches,  and 
cakes,  but  no  flour. 


UNITED  STATES  CORN  EXPORTS  ...   

INCREASED  LAST  SEASON  BUT  .  .  .  , 

CURRENT  PROSPECTS  UNFAVORABLE  ... 

Exports  of  United  States  corn  during  the  marketing  year,  October- 
September  1939-40,  totaled  almost  44  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
about  34  million  in  1938-39  and  139.5  million  bushels  in  1937-38.  Al- 
though more  than  20  million  bushels  were  destined  during  the  past  year 
for  Canada,  a  large  part  of  this  was  transshipped  overseas,  mostly  to  the 
United  Kingdom.     Exports  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  Ireland  took  considerably  more. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  markets  of  continental  Europe  were  closed 
during  most  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  together  imported  more  United  States  corn  than  in  the  previous 
year.    Exports  to  Mexico  totaled  less  than  a  million  bushels,  as  in 
1957-38,  and  were  44  percent  below  those  of  1938-39. 
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UUITID  STATUS:     Exports  of  corn  by  countries  of  destination, 
October-September  1937-38  to  1939-40   


0  c  t  o  b e  r- S ep temb e  r 

Country 

1937-33 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

000  bushels 

27,865 
11,273 
16,183 
2,783 
4,915 
80 

13,089 
58,316 

•  882 
250 
3,013 

11,287 
1,579 
5,906 

125 

•  303 
.  382 
180 
11,845 
1,445 
a/ 
828 

9,517 
2,749 
5,  765 
3,330 
139 
a/ 

0 

20,346 

808 
1 

1,295 

139,475 

33,880 

43,950 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

b/  Includes  corn  for  reexport. 


The  1940  corn  crop  is  now  estimated  at  2,434  million  bushels  as 
compared  with  2,619  million  bushels  produced  in  1939  and  the  10-year 
average,  1929-1938,  of  2,299  million  bushels.     The  acreage  for  harvest 
was  placed  about  3  percent  below  the  89  million  acres  reported  for  1939 
and  13  percent  below  the  1929-1938  average.     Late  plantings  escaped  frost 
damage  and  were  harvested  under  favorable  weather  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  28.2  bushels  was  the  third 
highest  in  17  years. 

The  carry-over  of  corn  on  October  1  was  estimated  at  701  million 
bushels,  which  with  the  November  estimate  of  production  brought  the 
total  supply  available  for  the  1940-41  marketing  year  to  3,135  million 
bushels,  or  only  67  million  bushels  less  than  the  compa.rable  figure  for 
lo.st  season.    Under  present  world  conditions,  prospects  for  increased 
exports  are  not  bright ,  and  with  domestic  livestock  numbers  reduced,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  carry-over  on  next  October  1  will  not  be  mater- 
ially smaller.     The  United  Kingdom  is  at  present  the  only  important  ex- 
port outlet,  and  even  that  market  is  not  expected  to  take  a  large  quantity 
of  United  States  corn.    For  some  time  British  policy  has  favored  livestock 
redaction,  especially  of  hogs  and  poultry,  which  directly  affects  the  de- 
mand for  corn.    Argentina,  with  its  large  supply  and  low  prices,  is  likely 
to  supply  most  of  the  British  requirements  for  corn  this  season. 
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SttEDSN  CONTINUES  LOW  MILLING 
PIT.CBITTAC-3  FOE  DOMESTIC  OATS  .   .  . 

By  proclamation  of  September  27,  1940,  the  Swedish  milling  percentage 
for  do-no stic  oats  used  in  making  products  for  human  consumption  was  continued 
at  25  percent  for  the. period  October  1,  1940,  to  March  31,  1941.     Milling  per- 
centages applying  to  foreign  and  domestic  oats  were  first  established  on  .. 
June  1,  1933,  and  have  been  in  force  ever  since.     Sometimes  the  proportion  of 
domestic  oats  'permitted  has  been  as  high  as  35  percent,  but  on  April  1,  194-0, 
it  was  reduced  from  75  to  25  percent.    At  that  time  the  -inadequacy  of  Swedish 
supplies  became  apparent  following  the  increased  use  of  oats  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  the  small  harvest  in  1940  made  the  continuation  of  the  low  percent- 
age advisable.    iTo  import  statistics  are  published  at  present,  but  'under  the 
trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  signed  September  7,  1940,  -it  was  re- 
ported that  about  700,000  bushels  of  oats  were  to  be  imported  during  the  year, 
and  private  negotiations  were  under  way  for  an  additional-  million  ot  more 
bushels  from  the  same  country.  :  ' 


GPvAIII  STATISTICS  .   .  . 


T/tLjAT,  INCLUDING-  FLOUR:     Shipments  from  principal  exporting,  countries., 
as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Country 

]         To  tal 
shipments 

:      Shipments  1940 
:         week  ended 

;'  Shipments 
:  July  1-Hov.  16 

:  1938-39.1939-40 

:  Nov,  2 

Nov.  9 

iNov,  16 

:  1939-40 

1940-41 

North  America  a/... 

Australia. ........... 

Danube  &  Bulgaria  d/ 
British  India  a/. . . 

Total  above. ...  .". 
Total  European  a/. . 
Total  e::-3uropean  a/ 

[•'•1,000    j  1,000 
: bushels  ! bushels 

:  1,000 
bushels 

: 1,000 

:  bushel s 

; .1,000 
;  busr  els' 

'  1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

•  245,296:209,372 
i  114,272:173y776 
;  102,116:  b/ 
:     39,324-:    •  - 
i     52,848!  39,616 
ie/l0,097: 

2,731 
1,538 

y 

:  4,219 
-  2,306 

;  4,134 
1,065 

y 

71,632 
'65,603 
c/ll,028 
2,000 

13, 320 

51,638 
43,495 

560 

i  564,453: 

163,583 

105,693 

:  450,734-: 

'  145,750: 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources, 
a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  News. 

b/  Hot  available.  # 
c/  Through  September  2  only. 

d/  Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks.' 
e/  Official. 
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GRAINS?    Weekly  average  closing  price 'per  "bushel ,  future  delivery 

at  leading  markets,  1939-19l!0  


Week  ended 


High  aj 
Lor/  a/ 

Oct.  19 

26 
o 


Nov. 


Q 
16 


Wheat 


Chicago    :  Winnipeg    : Bueho  sAire s 


193 9  T19U0  '.1939  :l95o  ;1939  :i95o 


Cents:  Cents':  Cent  si  Ce  n't  s :  Cent?:  Cents 


i 
* 

sq  : 

69  : 

66 

t 

5b  :  59 

32 

• 
• 

73  1 

65  : 

65 

ft 
» 

50  :  56 

December 

t 

* 

No  vein  "be  r 

S5- 

• 
■ 

85  : 

66  : 

65 

« 
• 

52  :  56 

05 

• 

86  : 

65  : 

65 

* 

50  :  57 

S7 

1 

85  . 

65  : 

65 

• 
% 

50  :  '48 

OO 

■ 

07  i 

: 

65 

i 

» 

52  :  52 

OO 

• 

S9  : 

65  : 

66 

ft 

51  :  52 

Corn 


Chicago 


19-9 

11950 

Cent  s 

iCents 

55 

:  63 

50 

:  56 

December 

50 

:  60 
:  62 

50 

50 

:  60 

50 

:  61 

50 

:  63 

BuenosAjres 
2333.  J.I95Q 

Cent  si  Cents 
56  :  31 
55  ;  23 

November 
25 


"55" 
55 

55 
55 
55 


25 
25 

23 


from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  all  other 

dates  for  193 9. 
FEED  GRAINS:    Movenent  iron  principal  exporting  countries 


Corn  prices  at  Buenos- Aires  conpile 
prices  fron  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin, 
'a/  September  21  to  November  16,  3.0,5/0,  end  corresponding 


Commodity 
and 
ciiiin  try 


Yea r  1  y  e xp" ort s  :  Shipne n t s ,  -•  -eel:  "ended  a/  Erports  so  far  reported 


j 1938-3 9 

l?39-5o:Nov.  2 

Nov.  9 

Nov.  l6 

July  1 
to 

1939-50  J  195o-5i 
V     :  W 

:  1,000 
:  "bushels 
:  11,215 

s  16,537! 
:  3,356< 

:  26,005 

1,000  .:  1,000  : 

,  "burfiel  sSbushel  s 

1,000  ' 

"bushels 

■  1,000  : 
'  "bushels' 

Sent. ' 30 
Sent.  7>0 
•  Oct,  19 
Nov.  16 

1 ,000 

"bushel  s 

1,000 
hush  el  s 

.  3,532:  i 
13,338:  ! 
IS, 623:  1 

:    5,297:  0 

0 

0 

1,651 

5,552 
1,550 
3,535 

312 
235 
-  1,392 
0 

:  63,113: 

:  "9,795: 

.  u,077 

.  1,93S 

:  5,106 
:  13, 73S 
:  19,379 
:  30 

>  • 

.    1,529:  i 
:  25,3^0: 
27,625:  7 
250:  0 

0 
0 

0 

:  0 

.Sept.  7^0 
'Sept,  ^0 
Nov..  Id 
,Nov.  16 

"12 
!  3,836 
:  8,062 
5o 

206 
.  3,916" 

593 
:  0 

:  38,253 

53,633: 

:  12,250 

5,715 

;  3.5,36.9 
:  19,629 
:l52,g69, 
:  25,991 

:  5U,5^6: 

5,7'05:  0 

!  27,766:  S55, 

i  15,599:  0 

:  0 

95 
0 

1  0 

652 
:  0 

'Oct.l  to 

.Nov.  16 
.Nov.  l6 
Nov.  Id 

\      '  506 
!  12,560 
i  3,779 

0 

t  5,532 
!  0 

:  222,852 

152,975: 

:  16,755:  5,532 

:  Imports 

BARLEY , EXP ORT S :  c / 

United  State  s^  . . 

Canada  

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.  S.  |.R 

Total  

OATS,  EXPORTS:  cj 

United  States. . . 

Canada.  

Argentina   

Danube  &  U.  S.  S.P. 

Total   

CORN,  EXPORTS:  §J 

United  States. . . 

Danube  &  U.  S.  f.R 

Argentina  

SQuth  Africa  . . . 

Total   

CORN,  IMPORTS: 
*  United  Stat ^s.  . . 


"552:  1,110: 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

a/  The  weeks  shorn  in  these  columns  are  nearest  to  the  date  shown,  b/  Preliminary. 
cj  Year  begin  ing  July  1.     d/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
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INSTABLE    OILS    A  17  D  OILSEEDS 

uses  or  TOBACCO  SEED 

"J02  OIL  AftD  CAKE!  STUDIED 

LI  IITDIAil  GOVEBiLIEPT  

The  Indian  Government  has  made  a  stud:/  of  the  possible  utilization 
of  tobacco  seed  for  oil  and  cake,  with,  sorae  interesting  developments,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Curtis  C.  Jordan  at  Madras.  It 
is  found  that  an  acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco  grown,  in  India  yields  about  200 
pounds  of  seed.     The  total  quantity  of  seed  produced  in  Guntur,  the  prin- 
cipal flue-cured  producing  district,  is  about  20  million  pounds  annually,  ■ 
which  would  yield  from  5  to  6  million  pounds  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  reported  to  appear,  smell,  and  taste  like  sesame-seed 
oil.     nature  tobacco  seed  does  not  generally  contain  the  characteristic 
alkaloid  nicotine,   the  essential  principle  for  which  the  leaf  is  produced. 
Coats  and  sheep  eat  the  seed  freely  and  no  adverse  effects  ore  reported. 
It  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  the  oil  and  cake  chemically  examined  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  definitely  if  the3r  are  free  from  nicotine  or  other  harm- 
ful substances  and  fit  for  human  or  animal  consumption  and  how  they  compare 
with  other  edible  oils  and  cake.     The  cake  is  to  be  examined  for  its  value 
as  a.  fertilizer  in  case  it  cannot  be  used  as  cattle  feed.    The  oil  is  not 
as  thick  a.s  sesame  oil,  it  penetrates  the  tissues  quicker,  and,  therefore, 
may  prove  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  oils,  glycerine,  pahnts,  var- 
nishes, and  soap.     If  it  is  found  suitable  for  these  purposes  and  the  cake 
for  cattle  feed,  the  tooa.cco  crop  may  bring  an  additional  income  of  around 
^37.50  per  acre.    Utilization  of  seed  does  not  interfere  with  cultivation 
or  harvest  of  the  lea:."  for  which  the  crop  is  grown.    Due  to  the  abundance 
of  cheap  la.bor  in  India,  the  expense  of  harvesting,  threshing,  and  cleaning 
of  the  seed  is  only  about  30  cents  an  acre,  even  when  hired  labor  is  used. 


Ib@OSLA.YIA  AHB  BULGARIA  TO  IlICEBASE 
TOBACCO-SEED-OIL  PBODUCTIGH  

Due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  vegetable 
oil  for  both  edible  and  industrial  purposes,  the  Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian 
Governments  are  making  efforts  to  promote  the  production  of  toba,cco-seed 
oil.     It  is  estimated  that  33  million  pounds  of  seed  yielding  10  million 
pounds  of  oil  cound  be  produced  annually  in  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Government  estimates  the  annual  tobacco-seed  production  to  be  approxi- 
mately 19  million  pounds,  from  which  6  million  pounds  of  oil  could  be  ex- 
tracted.    The  oil  has  been  used  for  some  years  in  Bulgaria,,  principally 
for  edible  purposes.     It  can  also  be  used  for  making  soap  and  for  illumi- 
nation. 
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CHINESE  COTTON  CROP 
ESTIMATE  INCREASED  .  .  . 

The  1940  cotton  crop  in  China  is  now  placed  at  2,350,000  hales  of 
478  pounds  compared  with  a  previous  estimate  of  2,200,000  bales  and  the 
unusually  small  crop  of  1,900,000  bales  produced  in  1939,-  according  to  a 
radiogram  received  from  the  office  of  the  American  agricultural  attache 
at  Shanghai.    The.  higher  1940  estimate  was  based  largely  on  reports  of 
favorable  weather  conditions  over  most  of  the  cotton  regions  since  June. 
Production  in  North  China  (including  the  Provinces  of  Hopei,  Shantung, 
Shansi,  and  Honan)  was  estimated  at  377,000  equivalent  bales  of  478  pounds, 
representing  a  slight  decrease  from  the  1939  production.    The  decrease  was 
attributed  mainly  to  drought  at  planting  time,  low  cotton  prices  fixed  by 
Japanese  officials,  and  a  shift  by  Chinese  farmers  to  the  production  of 
food  crops. 

In  the  coastal  Provinces  of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang,  embracing  the 
Shanghai  area,  production  was  estimated  at  558,000  bales  and  an  equal 
amount  for  the  central  Provinces  of  Hupeh,  Hunan,  and  Anhwei  -  the  central 
Yangtze  Valley  area.    The  Manchurian  crop  was  estimated  at  78,000  bales, 
while  other  parts  of  China,  primarily  the  Chinese-controlled  areas,  ac- 
counted for  about  780,000  bales.    The  location  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducing areas,  as  shown  above,  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  ultimate 
market  destination  of  the  current  Chinese  crop  under  wartimfe  conditions. 

The  cotton  situation  at  Shanghai  showed  some  improvement  in 
October,  following  recent  curtailment  of  mill  activity  and  consequent  re- 
duction of  surplus  stocks  of  cloth  and  yarn.    The  demand  for  both  cloth 
and  yarn  became  more  active  as  Japanese  restrictions  on  movement  of  goods 
to  interior  Chinese  markets  were  apparently  relaxed  to  some  extent.  At 
Shanghai,  Japanese  cotton  mills  were  reported  to  be  operating  at  50  per- 
cent of  capacity,  Chinese  at  95  percent,  and  British  at  60  percent.  In 
occupied  areas  of  North  China,  mill  operations  were  reported  at  35  per- 
cent, in  Central  China  at  50  percent,  Manchuria  15  percent,  and  in  unoc- 
cupied areas  of  the  interior  at  100  percent.    Mills  in  the  latter  areas 
were  reported  to  have  added  150,000  spindles  by  November  15,  bringing  the 
total  to  about  450,000.    Total  mill  consumption  in  China,  including 
Manchuria,  during  October  was  estimated  at  115,000  bales. 

An  estimate  based  on  the  current  market  conditions  and  outlook 
for  the  mill  industry  in  China  indicates  that  imports  of  raw  cotton  into 
China  during  1940-41  (October-September)  will  total  about  700,000  bales 
compared  with  1,125,000  bales  imported  in  1939-40.    Continued  difficulty 
encountered  in  getting  native  cotton  into  Shanghai  is  expected  to  result 
in  increased  exports  to  Japan  and  the  necessity  for  Shanghai  mills  to 
continue  to  import  a  greater  part  of  their  requirements.    Indian  and 
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Brazilian  growths  are  relatively  cheaper  than  American  and  are  being 
purchased  to  the  extent  that  shipping  facilities  will  permit.  Forward 
purchases  of  all  cotton  were  estimated  in  early  November  at  80,000  bales, 
including  70,000  bales  of  Indian  and  5,000  bales  of  American  (California). 
Unsold  stocks  at  Shanghai  were  estimated  at  30,000  bales,  3,000  of  which 
were  American,  15,000  Chinese,   and  6,000  bales  of  Indian. 

CHINA  a/  :     Imports  of  raw  cotton,  by  countries  of  origin, 
and  total  exports,  September  1940,  with  comparisons 
 (In  bales  of  478  pounds  net)    


Country 

Se 

pt ember 

1938 

~19S9:  ■  j 

Imports  - 

United  States  . . 
British  India  . . 

Bales 

531 
1,134 
!  774 
1,891 

0 

Bales  - 

3, 696  i 
45,224  i 

1,604  ; 
64,067  i 

2,381  ; 

4,330 

116,972_; 

Exports   

68,114 

264  ; 

Year  ended  Septem ber _30 


•  1940 

1937-38 

1938-39  ; 

„1939-40 

•  Bales 

Bales 

Bales  ; 

Bales 

i  4,884 

9,377 

99, 145 

441,076 

I  41,202 

19,087 

663  ,  786: 

466,492 

:  92 

5 , 547 

.  33,765 

36,772 

•  33,972 

6,507 

207,940: 

149,066 

;  2,429 

 15,912: 

31L654 

!  82,579 

41,814 

1,020,552; 

1, 125,060 

1,046 

521,901 

157,511 

14,968 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 
aj  Does  not  include  Manchuria. 

Prices  of  American  middling  7/8  inch  quoted  at  ■Shanghai  on  Novem- 
ber 11  were  equivalent  to  12.81  cents  per  pound  compared  with £>.  67  cents  for 
Indian  Akola.     These  quotations  represent  an  increase"6f  about  59  points 
for  American,  over  those  of  October  11,  -while  prices  of  Indian  cotton 
showed  practically  no  change.     The  resulting  spread  in  prices  of  4.14 
cents  per  pound  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  normal  spread  of  1  to  3  cents 
and  tends  to  encourage  a  preference  for  Indian  cotton. 


PRICE  CONTROL  IN  LIVERPOOL 
SPOT-COTTON  MARKET  .... 


Following  the  establishment  of  maximum  quotations  in  the  American 
and  Egyptian  futures  markets  at  Liverpool,  the  Cotton  Controller  decided  j 
that,  as  a  corresponding  measure,  maximum  "bases"  should  be  established 
in  the  spot  market.     As  a  preliminary  to  this  step,  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Association  on  November  6  announced  that,  temporarily  and  pending  a  more 
permanent  regulation,  the  bases  for  all  growths  and  qualities  should  not 
exceed  those  quoted  on  November  4.     Final  regulation  for  Ameri  can  and 
Egyptian  was  announced  on  November  11,  and  maximum  bases  were  declared 
effective  until  further  notice.     These  maxima  considerably  reduce 
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quotations  previously  in  force.     The  reductions  in  the  case  of  fair 
staple  American  ranged  from  5  to  55  points,  and  reached  u >  to  150  points 
in  the  case  of  Egyptian.     It  will  "be  noted  that  since  all  futures  con- 
tracts are  concentrated  in  one  month,  at  present  March,  the  soot  oases 
refer  to  that  particular  futures  month,  while  normally  they  were  quoted  in 
reference  to  the  current  month. 

MAXIMUM  BASES  FOR  AMERICAN  FAIR  STAPLE,  LIVERPOOL  SPOT  MARKET 

Grade                   As  from  November  11,  1940       Previous  Quotations 

Good  ordinary    100  points  oT"f  45  points  off 

Strict  good  ordinary  ..  50        "  "  10        "  11 

Low  middling    Pass  35  points  on 

Strict  low  middling  ...  "40  points  on  65       "  11 

Middling    60        "  "  75        11  11 

Strict  middling   80        "  "  85        11  " 

Good    middling    95        "  "  100        "  11 

Strict  good  middling  ..  125        11  "  140        "  11 


LIVERPOOL  TURN-OVER  CURTAILED  .   .  . 

During  the  week  ended  November  15,  cotton  futures  at  Liverpool 
were  generally  quiet  with  prices  fluctuating  within  a  ten-point  range. 
Strength  in  American  markets  was  said  to  hove  been  offset  by  increased 
hedging  against  releases  of  "agreement"  cotton.     In  the  spot  market,  cur- 
rent sales  itfere  considerably  reduced  compared  with  previous  weeks,  total- 
ing only  about  25,000  bales  as  against  around  50,000  bales  in  the  weeks 
preceding.     There  was  fair  business  in  Congo  and  French  Equatorial  cot- 
tons for  forward  delivery,  and  moderate  business  continued  in  Egyptian  and 
other  African  c.i.f.'s,  despite  2  or  3  months'  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
such  cottons  previously  purchased.    Manchester  reports  regarding  the  sit- 
uation in  yarns  and  fabrics  continued  to  indicate  small  domestic  sales, 
apart  from  Government  orders.    Export  business  remained  unsatisfacotry. 


UGANDA  COTTON  CROP 

MY  EXCEED  LAST  Y^R'S  .   .  . 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Uganda  (British  East  Africa)  up  to 
the  end  of  July  was  estimated  at  1,046,000  acres  compared  with  856,000 
fi  acres  at  the  same  date  in  1939  and  a  final  figure  of  1,268,000  acres  for 

1939,  according  to  a  report  received  from  American  Vice  Consul  Waldo  1. 
Bailey  at  Nairobi,  Kenya.     The  planting  season  extends  from  May  through 
August  so  that  plantings:  at  the  end  of  July  usually  represent  70  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  season.     The  1940  production  is 
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expected  to  exceed  last  year's  crop  of  ?S 9,000  "bales  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  acreage  and  favorable  weather  conditions  reported  for  the  cotton 
regions  as  a  whole.     The  campaign  for  earlier  planting  and  closer  spacing 
has  net  with  considerable  success  and  is  expected  to  increase  the  yield 
per  acre  to  sone  extent. 

Reports  received  from  other  sources  indicate  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Uganda  crop  will  be  sold  in  British  India  to  replace  American  and 
other  non-3raoire  growths  virtually  excluded  from  the  Indian  markets  by  the 
import  restrictions  announced  on  May  20,  X 9 ■  '-0 • 


BRITISH  COTTON  BUYING  C01SIISSIQH 

set  up  at  Alexandria   


In  accordance  with  the  Anglo— Egyptian  cotton  agreement  announced 
on  August  7?  19^0j  a  British  cotton  buying  commission  is  already  engaged 
at  Alexandria  in  the  purchasing,  on  a  fixed-price  schedule,  of  all  Egyp- 
tian cotton  and  cottonseed  offered  to  it  before  April  30,  19^1 1  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Purchases  are  made  in  the  interior  by  Egyptian  cotton  firms,  which  in  turn 
sell  to  the  British  buying  commission  at  Alexandria;    Prices  for  Sakel- 
laridis  of  fully  good  fair  grade  range  from  about  13,75.  equivalent  cents 
per  pound  for  the  shorter  lengths  to  21,66  cents  for  Extra  Long  Staple. 
The  corresponding  prices  for  G-isa  7  and.  Ashmouni  are  12,71  to  15,29  cents 
and  11,27  "to  13.62  cents  (extra  medium  staple  Ashmouni),  respectively, 

Egyptian  cotton  erports  during  19^9-!|0  (August-July)  totaled 
1,639,000  bales  compared  with  l,7c3,000  in  1 93 3-3 9'  and  1,792,000  bales 
in  1937-32,     Consumption  at  Alexandria  during  1933-H0  was  estimated  at 
U2,2o5  bales,  while  JotEh^  bales  were  consumed  in  the  interior. 


1GYPT:     Raw-cot ;  on  e 
(In 


ports  by  countries,  1935-36  to  l^oU'O 
bales  of  kjZ  pounds  net)  


Country 

•1935-36  ; 

193  M?  ; 

, 1937-33  ; 

193&-39  ; 

•a939ubo  a/ 

United  Kingdom; 
British  India  j 
0  the  r  s   

1,000  bales! 

1,000  bales, 

1,000  bales! 

1,000  bales 

11,000  bales 

576  : 
237  : 
113  - 

67 

62  ! 

151  : 

!+79  : 

613  : 
210  , 
!             209  ! 

90  : 
;         116  : 

t  139 

576  1 
t             235  ! 

S9  J 

!             132  ! 
!             120  ! 

:         217  i 

!             ^23  | 

559 
196 
15S 

g6  1 
112 

222  ! 

:  636 
i  3lU 
:  1U3 
t  112 

1  97 
!  12 

:  '319 

1,690    :  1,328 

1,792  ! 

1.763 

1,639 

 =  *  '-  :   ,r.'  .r  :  

) reign  Trade  of  Egyot.     a/  preliminary. 
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TOBACCO 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOBACCO  GROWERS 
WARNED  AGAINST  OVERPRODUCTION  .   .  . 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Control  Board,  Union  of  South  Africa,  has 
addressed  an  urgent  warning  to  growers  of  tobacco  not  to  extend  their 
planting  to'  new  areas  because  of  the  danger  of  overproduction,  according 
to  a  report  from  Johannesburg.    A  record  tobacco  crop  of  30.5  million 
pounds  was  reported  for  1939,  and  reports  from  the  1940  harvest  would  in- 
dicate an  even  larger  one.    Up  to  the  middle  of  September  of  this  "year, 
over  22  million  pounds  of  the  1940  crop  had  been  delivered  by  growers  and 
it  was  then  estimated  that  at  least  9  million  pounds  remained  in  produc- 
ers1 hands.     These  figures  compare  with  an  average  production  of  about  18 
million  pounds  during  the  5- year  period  ended  in  1938. 

The  warning  states  that  should  next  season's  tobacco  crop  (planted 
fall  of  1940,  harvested  spring  of  1941)  again  be  large,  the  Board  would 
be  compelled  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lower  grades.     It  is  further  held  by 
the  Control  Board  that  growers  can  get  a  fair  reward  for  their  labor  and 
capital  only  vhen  the  tobacco  offered  for  sale  does  not  exceed  the  market 
demand;  and  as  the  present  world  situation  holds  small  prospect  of  an  ex- 
port market  for  leaf  tobacco,  growers  may  not  profitably  produce  tobacco 
beyond  the  domestic  consumption.    The  average  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
the  Union  during  the  past  3  years  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  22.5  million 
pounds.     Exports  for  the  same  period  were  not  more  than  0.3  million 
pounds,  annually,  sold  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Finally,  the  Control  Board  not  only  discourages  nevf  tobacco 
growers  from  entering  the  field,  but  recommends  that  present  growers  who 
are  not  able  to  produce  tobacco  of  high  quality,  shall  use  their  land  for 
other  crops. 


PLANS  DISCUSSED  FOR  MARKETING- 
SMALLER  SUMATRA  TOBACCO  CROP  .   .  . 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1940  tobacco  harvest  in  Sumatra 
place  the  production  at  about  22  million  pounds,  export  weight,  according 
to  a  recent  report  from  Medan.,    The  quality  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  .1939  because  of  dry  weather  that  pre- 
vailed during  most  of  the  growing  season.     The  best  available  information 
indicates  a  1939  crop  of  28,000,000  pounds. 

First  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  American- type  foot  leaves 
were  planned  for  November.  Disposal  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  about 
19.8  million  pounds,  ordinarily  sold  over  the  auction  floors  of  Amsterdam 
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and  Rotterdam,  is  still  undecided.     The  idea  has  "been  advanced  of 
shipping  the  whole  crop  to  the  United  States,  where  it  may  he  stored  and 
marketed  from  bonded  warehouses  of  some  American  city.     From  the  United 
States,  efforts  would  he  made  to  develop  markets  in    South  America.  The 
United  States  climate  is  considered  better  than  that  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies  for  a  long-time  storage.  ' 

According  to  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large  Sumatra  producing 
companies,  the  1941  crop  will  he  restricted  to  ahout  19  million  pounds, 
although  the  usual  amount  of  foot  leaves  (ahout  2  or  3  million  pounds) 
Will  he  produced  for  the  American  buyers.     This  would  he  accomplished  hy 
restricting  acreage  only  on  the  estates  that  do  not  yield  crops  suitable 
for  the  American  market. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
INTERESTS  PROTEST  CHANGE  IN  DUTY 
RATES  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA   

The  customs  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  (cut  tobacco)  imported  into 
British  Malaya  (if  not  packed  in  retail  containers)  has  been  reduced  from 
S$1.35  (63  United  States  cents)  per  pound  to  S$1.10  (52  United  States  cents) 
per  pound,  according  to  a  re-port  from  Singapore.     The  new  duty  rates  do  not 
apply  to  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
preferential  duty  on  tobacco  of  the  specified  class  produced  or  manufac- 
tured within  the  British  Empire.     The  reduction  is  effective  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  Johore,  Eedah,  and  Trenganu, 
and  will  presumahly  apply  also  to  the  remainder  of  the  Unfede rated  Malay 
States . 

Local  representatives  of  British  and  American  tohacco  interests 
have  protestod  the  new  regulation  on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of 
a  tax  differential  "between  packaged  and  unpackaged  tohacco  handicaps 
British  and  American  manufacturers,  whose  tohacco  is  all  packaged  for  the 
retail  trade  and,  therefore,  not  included' in  the  tax  reduction.  They 
state,  further,  that  the  new  customs  rates  give  preference  to  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  of  Thailand,  Sumatra,  and  China,  the  principal  suppliers  of 
manufactured  tohacco  in  the  hulk.    Had  the  duty  remained  the  same  on  both 
classifications,  larger  quantities  of  loi^er-grade  American  and  British 
tohacco  would  have  been  consumed  in  British  Malaya. 

I 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  reduction  in  duty  rates  was 
designed  to  provide  a  means  of  relief  to  the  low-income  native  population 
he  reducing  taxes  on  the  tohacco  chiefly  consumed  hy  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  Government  revenue  is  maintained  through  the  increased  duties  on 
other  tobacco  products.  ,  ; 
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Exports  of  fresh  fruit  from  Argentina  during  the  1940  season, 
January  through  September,  were  substantially  below  those  of  the  previous 
year,  according  to  statistics  released  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agri  - 
culture.     Shipments  of  fresh  pears  dropped  55  percent,  apples  were  re- 
duced by  nearly  60  percent,  pnd  grapes  declined  about  33  percent.  The 
reduced  exports  were  due  to:     (l)  effect  of  the  war  in  curtailing  European 
purchases;  (2)  abnormally  short  crops  of  all  these  f raits  due  to  late 
spring  frosts  and  a  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  of  grape  vineyards; 
and  (3).  in  the  case  of  grapes,  presence  of  an  insect  causing  Argentine 
inspectors  to  be  especially  severe  in  approving  grapes  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  the  most  important  market. 


ARGENTINA: 
1939  sea 

Exports  of  pears, 
son  and  January  to 

apples,  and  grapes, 
Sent  ember  1940 

Fruit  and 
country 

1939  ; 

Jan. -Sept . 
"  "  1940  ■ 

Increase  (/•)  or 
decrease  (-) 

•  Soxes 

Soxes 

Soxes 

Pears 

:        37,025  j 

8 , 150  : 

-28,875 

:      239,131  : 

214,366  : 

-24,765 

■        96,831  :. 

262,458  i 

/■  165,627 

';       320,370  : 

1  i 

-320 , 369 

I  121,416 

28,958 

-92,458 

i       331,332  • 

50,060  : 

-281,272 

:      217,782  ; 

41 , 200  j 

-176,582 

:       52,286  : 

35,047    '  i 

-18,239 

;  1,417,173  " 

640,240 

-776,933 

Apples 

Germany  . .  .  .T.  

Brazil  

Sweden   

United  Kingdom   

Netherlands   

Others   

Total   

Grapes 

United  States   

Brazil   

Sweden   

Others   

Total  . .  L1JL,  .j.  .L. ■ 
Bole  tin  rhformatino  ,  Afi 


201,887 
90,617 
62,476 
56,672 
55,706 
_125/790_ 
"593,148 

553,082 
228,919 
128,511 
111J376 
J.,022_,376 
eirbi  h  e  ~  M  i  his"  t  ry " 


of 


0 

125,502 
11,508 

32,167 
13,078 
61,008 
243,263r 

420 , 256 
176,113 
8,737 
78,321 
683,427 
:ri!5ulture, 


-201 

/34 
-50 

-24 
-42 

_^:6_4 
-349 


-132 
-52 
-119 
-33 
-338 


887 
885 
968 
505 

628 
782 
885 

826 
806 
774 
543 
949 
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HEAVIER  DOMESTIC  SHIPMENTS  OF  APPLES 
FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA;  EXPORTS  LESS  .   .  . 


Total  apple  movement  from  British  Columbia  for  the  current  season 
to  November  2  amounted  to  2,082,000  "boxes,  compared  with  2,293,000  boxes 
shipped  in  the  1939-40  season,  according  to  statistics  of  the  British 
Columbia  Fruit  Board.     Domestic  shipments  increased  more  than  300,000 
boxes  over  the  previous  season's  total,  being  the  heaviest  volume  moved 
in  Canada  for  the  past  five  seasons,  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  short 
1940  crop  in  eastern  Canada.    Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  about 
half  the  volume  of  the  previous  season  and  were  only  about  one-third  of 
the  pre-war  volume,   1936-37  to  1938-39.     The  unsold  balance  is  below  that 
of  last  year  but  substantially  above  the  preceding  3- year  average. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA:    Disposition  of  apple  crop 
_t o  November  2.   1940.   with  comparisons  


Season 
to 

November  2. 


1936 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 


Estimated 
javailable 
supply  


Bc::as 
.£,188",  553 
.5,410.819 
5,765,835 
5,871,252 
5,260,777 


Dome  stic 
shipment  s! 


Boxes 
1,488,043 
1,379,775 
1,222,432 
1,112,017 
1,489,983 


Exports 


Boxes 
1,254,346 
1,473,641 
1,828,224 
1,150, 107 
575,898 


To 

canneries 


Boxes 


Total 
shipment  s 


Boxes 


68,542  2.8^0,931; 
65,919;  2,919,335; 
61,288;  3"  111,944; 
30,387;  2,292,511 
16,113  2,081,994 


Balance 
unsold 


Boxes 
1,377,732 
2,491,484 
2, 653,891 
3,578,741 
3,178,783 


British  Columbia  Fruit  Board  Circular,  November  8,  1940. 


Export  shipments  to  November  2  totaled  576,000  boxes  compared  with 
the  previous  4-year  average  of  1,427,000  boxes.     The  reduced  volume  of 
exports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom,  which  normally  takes 
the  bulk  of  shipments,  has  bought  no  apples  this  season.     The  United 
States  has  been  the  most  important  market  this  year,   taking- 63  percent  of 
total  exports,  followed  by  South  American  countries  with  27-percent. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:    Exports  of  apples  by  varieties  and  countries, 


to  November  2,  1940 


Variety 

South 
Africa 

South 
America 

United 
States 

Others 

Total 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

•  Boxes 

Boxes 

Wealthy  .... 

:  o 

0 

1      ~  750 

710 

1,460 

Mcintosh  . . . 

10,925 

10 

21,025 

3,100 

35,060 

Jonathan  . . . 

16,765 

0 

244,654 

0 

261,419 

Delicious  . . 

750 

154, 235 

96,532 

10,910 

262,427 

Winesap  .... 

"  1,150 

0 

0 

3,097 

4,247 

Newtown  .... 

1,  635 

0 

'  0 

7,347 

8,  932 

Others   

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

2.250 

Total  .... 

31,225 

154, 245 

365,211 

25  j 217 

575,898 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Board  Circular,  November  8,  1940. 
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Thus  far,  the  entire  crop  of  early  varieties,  chiefly  Wealthy  and 
Duchess,  has  been  disposed  of,  the  bulk  of  shipments  going  to  the  domestic 
market.    Nearly  half  of  the  important  Mcintosh  crop  has  been  marketed,  and 
the  remaining  1,241,000  boxes  are  expected  to  be  sold  chiefly  in  the  do- 
mestic market,  since  this  variety  is  very  popular  in  Canada.    The  major 
portion  of  the  Jonathan  crop  has  been  disposed  of,  with  exports  to  the 
United  States  particularly  heavy.    About  402,000  boxes  of  Delicious  remain 
unsold.    Exports  of  Delicious  to  South  America  and  the  United  States  have 
been  unusually  heavy  this  season.    The  remaining  stocks  are  expected  to  be 
marketed  chiefly  in  eastern  Canada. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:     Disposition  of  1940  apple  crop,  by  varieties 


and  uses  to  November  2,  1940 


Variety 

Estimated 
available 
suppl y 

Domestic 
shipments 

Exports 

To 

canneries 

Total  ■ 
shipment  s 

Balance 
unsold 

Boxes 

.  Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Wealthy 

301 , ?44 

300,284 

1,460 

0 

301,744 

0 

Mcintosh  ... 

2,030; 349 

753,938 

35,060 

0 

788,998 

1,241,351 

Jonathan  . . . 

671^043 

93,608 

261,419 

14,817 

369,874 

247,169 

Delicious  . . 

7^3,730 

108,901 

262,427 

0 

371,328 

402,402 

Romes   

270,777 

22,042 

0 

0 

22,042 

248,735 

Stayman 

96,468 

2,673 

0 

0 

2,673 

93,795 

Wine sap 

296,166 

3,508 

4,247 

0 

7,755 

288,411 

Newtown 

467,721 

5,445 

8,982 

0 

14,427 

1  453,294 

Others   

352,779 

199,564 

2,303 

1,296 

203,153 

204,626 

Total   

5,260,777 

1 ,489,983 

575,898 

16,113 

2,081,994 

:  3,179,783 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Board  Circular,  November  8,  1940. 


LIGHTER  LIME  CROP 
EXPECTED  IN  MEXICO  .   .  . 

The  1940  Mexican  lime  crop  may  run  about  20  to  25  percent  under 
that  of  last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Agricultural  Attache 
L,  D.  Mallory  at  Mexico  City.    The  reduced  crop,  despite  some  increase  in 
the  number  of  bearing  trees,  is  due  to  the  general  shortage  and  the  poor 
distribution  of  rainfall  in  commercial  areas.    The  1939  crop  was  the  heavi- 
est on  record,  totaling  897,000  boxes,  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
5  years,  1932-1936  of  590,300  boxes.    Exports  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  expanding  in  recent  years,  will  not  be  directly  affected  by  the 
crop,  since  the  chief  factor  in  this  movement  is  the  demand  condition  in 
this  country.     Supplies  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  previous  level 
of  exports  during  the  coming  year. 

Mexico  has  become  the  most  important  producer  of  limes  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  second  only  to  Egypt  as  the  largest  producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.    Production  has  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Since 
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1927,  bearing-tree  numbers  have  increased  from  494,910  to  802,585  in  1939, 
while  production  in  1939  was  over  twice  the  average  crop  in  the  4  years, 
1927-1930.    Although  lime  production  is  fairly  widespread  in  Mexico,  the 
States  of  Colima  and  Michoacan  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  the  areas  of  con- 
centrated production.     Scattered  production  is  located  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
from  the  State  of  iamaulipas  on  the  north  around  to  the  State  of  Yucatan.. 
Practically  the  entire  movement  to  the  United  States  originates  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  producing  areas. 

The  bulk  of  exports  to  the  United  States  now  moves  by  truck  to 
land  points  of  entry  in  the  United  States  rather  than  by  boat.  Huevo 
Laredo,  Piedras  Negras,  Cuidad  Jaurez,  and  Ho gales  are  the  principal 
land  points  of  export,  while  the  bulk  of  sea  shipments  moves  through  Han- 
zanillo,  Acapulco,  Veracruz,  and  Ilataraoros. 

Limes  are  used  widely  in  Mexico,  and  local  requirements  are  filled 
by  small  T^lantings  scattered  through  the  country.    Production  in  the  two 
commercial  areas  supplies  the  demand  in  large  cities  and  for  export.  As 
the  following  table  indicates,  bearing-tree  numbers,  production,  and  ex- 
ports have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years.    Field  reports  indicate  a  large 
number  of  young  nonbearing  trees,  and  the  upward  trend  in  bearing  trees 
and  production  is  expected  to  be  sustained. 

MEXICO:     Production  and  exports  of  limes, 
average  1927-1931,  annual  1932-1939 


Year 


Bearing 
trees 


Production 


Fresh 
exports  a/ 


Percentage 
exported 


lumber 


Average  1927-1931       ■  529,558 

1932   i  715,801 

1933  ;  6S4,70S 

1934  j  684,046 

1555  :  680,861 

.  1936  i  675.480 

Average  1932-1936...  :  685,795 

1937  !  672,083 

1938  •  725,650 

1939   I  802,535 


3oxes 


429,138 


Boxes 


Percent 


b/ 


o,714 


609,456 
54 
538,419 
628,246 
625 , 704 


b/ 

1/ 

b/ 

s/ 


132.723 


21 


590,508 


580,178 

693,916 
897,620 


141,886 

114,639 
38 , 790 


24 
16 
10 


American.  Embassy,  Mexico  City.  Boxes  of  76  pounds, 
a/  November  to  October  year,     b/  Hot  available. 


Practically  the  entire  e:rport  movement  of  fresh  limes  moves  to  the 
United  States.     The  volume  is  determined  by  demand  conditions  in  this 
country  rather  than  by  production.     The  months  of  heaviest  shipment  are 
during  the  summer,  though  limes  are  shipped  throughout  the  year,'  Peak 
harvesting  of  cultivated  limes  occurs  during  the  summer,  while  wild  limes 
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mature  in  the  winter  months,  thereby  permitting  a  12-month  movement. 
Mexico  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply  of  United  States  lime  im- 
ports,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.     The  decline  in  United  States 
imports  in  the  past  two  seasons  is  largely  due  to  heavier  production  in 
this  country. 

UNITED  STATES:  1  Imports  of  fresh  limes  by  countries, 
July  to  June,  average  1926-27  to  1930-31,  1931-32 
    to  1935-35,   annual  1936-37  to  1938-39   


!      Average  ;  Annual  

Country  ;1926-27 : 1931-32 1  ;  ~ ; 

;  to  •  to  11936-37 i 1937-38  |1938-39 : 1939-40 
 11930-31; 1935-36:  j  j  I 

;Boxes     ;  .Boxes  ;  Boxes  :  Boxes    ;  Boxes  :  Boxes 


Mexico   I  29,703:  75, 691 \ 139, 344 \ 126, 426  :104, 930 ;110, 362 

Dominica,  B.W.I  \  34,458:  11,718:     7,084:     6,592:    6,239i  7,614 

Jamaica,  B.W.I  ;    5,347;     5,694;     9,278:    5,844:    3,462,;  3,354 

Cuba  ;         40;        644;    4,613;     2,163:    1,370;  2,107 

Trinidad,  B.W.I  j        123;     X,345;     1,855;        761;        363:  0 

St.  Lucia,  B.W.I  \    2,892|     8,079;     5,108:    3,019;    1,252:  885 

Dominican  Republic   |        667  !        499  j        999:        929;        567 1  96 

Honduras  i  8|        193:  9:  3;    4,329:  28 

Haiti   ;  3:        119:        211:        390  \  0:  27 

Others   ;  ^6j_  2,857;  757  j        235  \         37  :  27 

Total  i  777757  :106, 839ll69, 258 j 146, 362  -122, -549  ;  124, 500 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
Boxes  of  76  pounds. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  lime  oil, 
1931-1939 
(In  1,000  pounds) 


Country 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

.1937 

1938 

1939 

7 

3 

4 

9 

11 

7 

16 

3 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

j  4 

5 

5 

Total  Europe   

__  ... 

"  10 

"_  _  13. 

"9" 

"  20' 

g- 

"  "12 

2 

2 

5 

3 

24 

21 

,  39" 

37 

-  33 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

9 

10 

8 

5 

10 

16 

11 

11 

41 

18 

52 

Other  British  West  Indies  . 

19 

25 

17 

16 

11 

9 

16 

14 

25 

_4 

2 

1 

1 

_2_ 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Total   

43 

39 

41 

47 

64 

53 

(  

118 

90 

134 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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The  bulk  of  the  production  of  Mexican  lime  oil  is  in  the  State  of 
Colima.    Most  of  the  oil  is  distilled,  since  only  one  firm  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  cold-pressed  oil.    The  limes  used  for  oil  consist  of  fruit 
unsuitable  for  commercial  shipment,  comprising  culls,  fruit  too  large  or 
too  small  for  the  market,  and  damaged  stocks.    The  effect  of  the  expected 
short  crop  will  not  be  felt  in  the  processing  industry  for  several  months, 
and  the  volume  of  production  is  expected  to  remain  for  some  time  at  a 
normal  level.    Practically  the  entire  export  of  lime  oil  moves  to  the 
United  States.    According  to  United  States  import  data,  Mexican  shipments 
account  for  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  total  imports  of  the 
product. 


YUGOSLAV  WALNUT  ESTIMATE 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR  .    .    .  . 


The  1940  preliminary  estimate  of  walnut  -oroduction  in  Yugoslavia 
is  80,000  bags  of  110  pounds,  unshelled  basis,  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated production  of  116,600  bags  (revised)  in  1939  and  160,000  in  1938.  The 
estimate  is  about  58  percent  belov;  the  recent  5-year  average  (1934-1938) 
of  139,000  bags. 

The  severe  winter  of  1939-40  and  the  unusually  cold  and  wet 
weather  in  the  spring,  which  continued  to  the  middle  of  July,  did  consider- 
able damage.    Sudding  was  greatly  retarded  and  fertilization  was  hindered, 
resulting  in  an  extremely  light  set.    The  quality  of  the  new  crop  is  below 
that  of  recent  years,    a  large  percentage  of  the  nuts  are  reported  as 
being  wormy,  unripe,  and  damp. 

The  exportable  surplus  is  estimated  at  10,000  bags  from  the  1940 
crop  and  in  addition  there  are  15,000  bags  of  1939  nuts  still  available 
for  export.    Practically  the  entire  lot  is  expected  to  be  sold  to  Germany 
at  a  fairly  good  price  level. 


EXPORTS  OF  SPANISH  ALMONDS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PLACED  UNDER  EMBARGO  .   .  . 

.  j :       .  .  4 
The  Spanish  Government  Agency  "Rama"  has  placed  an  embargo  on  the 

exportation  of  almonds  to  the  United  States,  effective  November  16,  1940. 

It  is  understood  that  about  31?  tons  awaiting  shipment  at  present  will  ^  \ 

not  be  exported.    The  bulk  of  the  shipments  affected  by  the  embargo  are 

at  Alicante,  Aimer ia,  and  Malaga.    Ho  shipments  of  Spanish  almonds  are 

expected  to  be  made  fcb  the  United  States  this  season, 

******* 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE 
AND  BEEF  DECLINE:  PRODUCTION  AND 
PRICES  INCREASE  .   .   .  '. 

Cattle  and  beef  imports  into  the  United  States  on  a  dres sed-weight  basis, 
declined  27  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  below  the  comparable  period 
of  1939,  but  federally  inspected  slaughter  increased  more  than  enough  to  offset 
this  decrease.    At  the  same  time,  beef-cattle  prices  were  higher,  largely  as  a 
result  of  increased  consumer  demand  for  mepts. 


United  States  imports  of  catt 
basis,  amounted  to  only  259  million 
million  rounds  of  which  represented 
and  the  remainder  imports  of  beef,  p 
The  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  again 
The  higher  average  price  of  beef  cat 
Agricultural  Economics  to  increased 
factor. 


le  and  beef,  converted  to  a  dressed-weight 
pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  125 
beef-cattle  imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
rincipally  canned  beef,  from  South  America. 
United  States  averaged  $7.15  per  100  pounds 
st  $6.86  per  100  pounds  a  year  earlier, 
tie  this  year  is  attributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
consumer  demand  rather  than  to  any  other 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  domestic 


slaughter , 
and  1940 


Imports  ; 

Federally 

Average 

Dressed-weight  basis  : 

inspected 

Percent 

farm 

Total"  : 

slaughter 

imports 

price 

Year 

Cattle 

Cattle 

cattle 

of  cattle 

are  of 

oer  100 

(duti- 

(duti- 

Canned 

;0ther 

and  : 

and  calves , 

inspected 

pounds 

able) 

able) 

beef 

beef 

beef 

dressed  wt. 
basis  b/ 

slaughter 

of  beef 
cattle  

1,000 

1,000 

•1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Number 

pounds 

ipounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Dollars 

1930  

226,273 

49,697 

140,26  3 

;19,459 

209,419 

4,704,316 

4.5 

7.46 

1931  

85,570 

17,797 

48,965 

1  3,494 

70,256 

4,751,470 

1.5 

5.31 

1932  

95,407 

19 , 200 

61,598 

■  1,697 

82,495 

4,394,048 

1.9 

4.07 

1933  

63,329 

9,829 

103,360 

;  970 

114,159 

5,045,914 

2.3 

3.63 

1934  

57,679 

11,091 

116,685 

;  1,149 

128,925 

5,602,186 

2.3 

3.88 

1935  

364,623 

105,009 

190,658 

:  10, 248 

305,915 

5,167,023 

5.9 

;  5.2i 

1936  

399,113 

127,075 

219,509 

;  6,200 

352,784 

5,969,908 

•  5.9 

;  5.85 

1937  

494,946 

153,600 

220 , 243 

;  6,592 

380,435 

5,374,285 

7.1 

6.96 

1938  

424,300 

124,338 

196,493 

I  3,239 

330,064 

5,379,425 

6.1 

6.28 

1939  c/.. 

753,570 

220, 8 18 

214,657 

4,617 

440,092 

;  5,362,515 

8.2 

:  6.87 

Jan. -Sept 

1939  c/ 

604,015 

174,961 

174,119 

;  3,582 

"352,652 

:  3,945,773 

8.9 

6.86 

1940  c/ 

470,891  125,413 

127,004 

■  7,009 

259,426 

'  4,055,199 

6.4 

7.15 

Compiled  from  offi 

cial  sources,     a/  Imports  for  consumption. 

b/  Average  69 
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Cattle  imports  smaller 

Imports  of  dutiable  cattle  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  year, 
exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  dairy  cattle,  amounted  to  464,000  head 
and  were  22  percent,  or  134,000  head,   fewer  than  in  1939.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  the  total  consisted  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  the  200- 
to  699-pound  weight  class  paying  the  full  duty  of  2.5  cents  per  pound. 
Almost  all  of  these  cattle  were  from  Mexico.     Most  of  the  entries  this 
fall  and  winter  from  Mexico  are  expected  to  fall  within  this  class. 

The  price  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  averaged 
$8.54  per  100  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  against  $8.45  in  1939. 
The  September  1940  average  price  was  $8.50,  or  28  cents  per  100  pounds 
above  September  1939,  and  $1.14  above  September  1938;  October  prices  were 
even  higher. 


UNITED  STATES:     Dutiable-cattle  imports  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  total,  by  weight  classes,  1935-1939, 
and  January- Sept ember  1939  and  1940 


700  pounds  and 

over  ; 

Under  700  pounds 

Total 
dutiable 
cattle 

Country 
and  year 

Dairy 

Others 

Total 

Under 
175 

pounds^/ 

175  to 
699 
poundsb/ 

Total 

Canada 

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

1939  dj ... 

Number 
of 

6,686 
6,723 
7,442 
8,570 

Number 

c/  : 

136,533 
157,468 
75,529 
,  172,753 

Number 

59,930 
143,219 
164,191 

82,971 
181,323 

Number 

d 

55, 695 
80,792 
45, 645 
81,832 

Number 

y 

35, 149 
50,355 
9, 147 
11, 229 

Number 

52,790 
90 , 844 
131,147 
54,802 
93,061 

Number 

112,720 
234,063 
295,338 
137,773 
274,384 

Jan. -Sept. 

1939  d/ 

1940  d/ 

6,427 
6,919 

137,180 
87,716 

143, 607 
94,635 

73,799 
68,960 

7,831 
6,730 

81,630 
75,690 

225,237 
170,325 

Mexico. 

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

1939  d/. . . 

sJ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

i  c/ 

I  22,190 
24,792 
49,740 
55,232 

8,622 
22,190 
24,792 
49,740 
55,232 

:  4 

1,615 
1,259 
2,062 
33,259 

i  Btlr 

140,241 
172,717 
233,752 
390,074 

242,468 
141,856 
173,976 
235,814 
423,333 

251,090 
164,046 
198,768 
285,554 
478,565 

Jan. -Sept. 

1939  d/ 

1940  d/ 

0 
0 

44,562 
30,839 

44,562 
30,839 

30,810 
28,382 

303,870 
241,333 

333,880 
269,715 

378,442 
200,554 

1 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE 
MID  BH3F  DECLINE:  PRODUCTION  AND 
PRICES  INCREASE  ..   ...    .    .  . 

Cattle  and  "beef  imports  into  the  United  States  on  a  dressed- weight  oasis, 
declined  27  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  "below  the  comparable  period 
of  1939,  "but  federally  inspected  slaughter  increased  more  than  enough  to  offset 
this  decrease.    At  the  same .  time,  "beef-cattle  prices  were  higher,  largely  as  a 
result  of  increased  consumer  demand  for  me,-ts. 

United  States  imports  of  cattle  and  "beef,  converted  to  a  dressed- weight 
"basis,  amounted  to  only  259  million  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  125 
million  rounds  of  which  represented  "beef-cattle  imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  the  remainder  imports  of  "beef,  principally  canned  beef,  from  South  America. 
The  farm  price  of  "beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  averaged  $7.15  per  100  pounds 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1940,  against  $6.86  per  100  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
The  higher  average  price  of  "beef  cattle  this  year  is  attributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  to  increased  consumer  demand  rather  than  to  any  other 
factor. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  domestic  slaughter, 


Year 


1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933, 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939  c/ 
Jan. -Sept 

1939  c/ 

1940  c/ 


and  farm 

price,.  1930-1939 

and  January-September  1939- 

and  1940 

Imports  ; 

)-/ 

.  Federally 

Average 

Dressed-weight  basis 

:  inspected 

Percent 

farm 

Total 

:  slaughter 

imports 

price 

•  Cattle 

Cattle  : 

cattle 

•  of  cattle 

are  of 

per  100 

■  (duti- 

( duti-  ; Canned 

;0ther  ; 

and 

•and  calves, 

inspected 

pounds 

j  able) 

able)   •  beef 

beef  : 

beef 

jdressed  wt. 

slaughter 

of  beef 

'•  basis  b/  ' 

cattle  

1,000  :  1,000 

•iToocP 

.1,000" 

:  1,000 

■  Number 

pounds  : pounds 

:  pounds ; 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Percent 

Dollars 

; 226,273 

49,697. 140,263 

:19,459 

209,419 

•4,704,316 

4.5 

7.46 

:  85,570 

17,797:  48,965 

■  3,494: 

70,256 

!  4,751,470 

1.5 

5.31 

:  95,407 

19,200'  61,598 

•  1,697 

82,495 

I  4,394,048 

1.9 

4.07 

:  63,329 

9, 829 : 103,360 

;  970 

114,159 

•  5,045,914 

2.3  ' 

5 . 63 

;  57,679 

ll,091ill6,685 

:  1,149 

128,925 

1  5,602,186 

2.3 

3.88 

; 364,623 

105,009; 190,658 

,10,248 

305,915 

:  5,167,023 

5.9 

6 . 21 

:399,113 

127,075:219,509 

;  6,200 

352,784 

;  5,969,908 

5.9 

5.85 

: 494,946 

153,600:220,243 

;  6,592 

380,435 

:  5,374,285 

:  7.1 

5.96 

; 434,300 

124,338' 196,493 

:  3,239 

330,064 

:  5,379,425 

:  6.1 

6.28 

■753,570 

2^0,818; 214,657 

4,617 

440,092 

i  5,362,515 

:  8.2 

:  6.67 

604,015 


174,961 


174,119  3,582 


352,662 


470  ,  891  125, 413 •127,004  ;  7,009  259,426 

a T  Iirroorts  for  consumption. 


3,945,773 
4,055,199 


Compiled  from  official  sources.  _ 

percent  of  estimated  total  slaughter,     c/  Preliminary. 


8.9       ;  6.86 

_  6.4   7.15 

b/  Average  69 
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Imports  of  dutiable  cattle  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  year, 
exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  dairy  cattle,  amounted  to  464,000  head 
and  were  22  percent,  or  134,000  head,   fewer  than  in  1939.  Approximately 
80  percent  of  the  total  consisted  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  the  200- 
to  699-pound  weight  class  paying  the  full  duty  of  2.5  cents  per  pound. 
Almost  all  of  these  cattle  were  from  Mexico.    Most  of  the  entries  this 
fall  and  winter  from  Mexico  are  expected  to  fall  within  this  class. 

The  price  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  averaged 
$8.54  per  100  pounds  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  against  $8.45  in  1939. 
The  September  1940  average  price  was  $8.50,  or  28  cents  per  100  pounds 
above  September  1939,  and  $1.14  above  September  1938;  October  prices  were 
even  higher. 


UNITED  STATES:     Dutiable-cattle  imports  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  total,  by  weight  classes,  1935-1939, 
:    and  January- Sept  ember  1939  and  1940 


700  pounds  and  over 


Country 
and  year 

Dairy 

Others 

Total 

Under 
175 

pounds^/ 

175  to 

699 
poundsb/ 

Total 

.  Total 
dutiable 
cattle 

Number 

Numb  e  r 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Canada 

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

1939  d/... 

c/  > 

6,686 

6,723 

7,442 

8,570 

mm 

136,533 
157,468 
75,529 
172,753 

59,930 
143,219 
164,191 

82,971 
181,323 

c/ 
55, 695 
80,792 
45,645 
81,832 

c/ 
35, 149 
50,355 
9, 147 
11, 229 

52,790 
90 , 844 
131, 147 
54 , 802 
93,061 

112,720 
234,063 
295,338 
137,773 
274, 384 

Jan. -Sept. 

1939  d/ 

1940  d/ 

6,427 
6,919 

137, 180 
87,716 

143, 607 
94,635 

73,799' 
68,960 

7,831 
6/730 

81, 630 
75, 690 

225,237 
170,325 

Mexico. 

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

1939  d/.  .  . 

&I 

0 
0 
0 

o. 

1  of 
j  22,190 
'  24,792 
49 , 740 
55,232 

.  8,622 
, 22,190 
24,792 
49,740 
55,232 

i 

1,615 
1,259 
2,062 
33,259 

:  id 

140,241 
172,717 
233, 752 
390,074 

242,468 
141,856 
173,976 
235,814 
423,333 

251,090 
164, 046 
'  198,768 
285, 554 
478,565 

Jan. -Sept. 

1939  d/ 

1940  d/ 

0 
0 

44,562 
30,839 

44,562 
30,839 

30,810 
28,382 

303,870 
241,333 

333,880 
269,715 

378,442 
200,554 
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UNIT3D  ST-aT^S:     Dutiable-cattle  imports  from  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  total,  by  weight  classes,  1935-1939, 
and  January-September  1939  and  1940 
-  Continued 


700  pounds  and 

over 

Unc 

Ler  700  pounds 

Total 
dutiable 
cattle 

Country  : 
and  year  . 

Dairy 

Others 

'  Total 

Under 
175  ■ 
■pounds!^  ! 

175  to 

699 
pounds^./ 

Total 

Number 

■  Number 

Number 

Numb  e  r  > 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Total  e/\ 

1935  < 

1936  : 

1937  ; 

1938  ; 

1939d/  ;' 

6,689 
'6,724 
7,446 
8,606 

c/ 
158,873 
182,333 
125,315 
228,001 

68,573 

165,562 
189,057 
132,761 
235,607 

a/ 
57,314 
82,052 
47,708 
116,216 

c/  i 

176,237 
2^3,837 
243,553 
401,747, 

296,050 
233,551 
305,889 
291,261 
516,963 

.  364,623 
i  399,113 
:  494,946 

;  4;'-4,022 
;  753,570 

Jan .-Sept .  ■ 

1939  d/  ! 

1940  d/  j 

6,460; 
6,924: 

181,748 
118,556 

188,208 
125,480 

104,610 
97,342 

311,197 
248,069 

415,807 
345,411 

:  604,015 
:  470,891 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Changed  to  "under  200  pounds"  January  1,  1939,  in  second  agreement 
with  Canada.;  b/    200  to  699  pounds  as  of  January  1,  1939.    c/  Not  so 
classified  prior  to  January  1,  1936.    d/  Preliminary,     e/  Includes  a  few 
head  from  countries  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico. 


Imports  of  heavy  cattle  of  700  pounds  and  over,  excluding  dairy 
cattle,  amounted  to  119,000  head  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  and  were 
35  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.     So  far  this 
year,  entries  of  this  weight  class  from  Canada  have  not  exceeded  the  quar- 
terly  quota  of  51,720  allotted  to  that  country  by  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  November  30,  1939,  and  therefore  the  entry  of  37,716  in  the  first 
9  months  paid  the  reduced  duty  of  1.5  cents  per  pound.    Only  15,526  of  the 
regular  quarterly  quota  for  the  last  quarter  of  1940  had  been  received  by 
November  2,  leaving  a  total  of  36,194  still  permitted  entry  at  the  reduced 
rate . 


The  smaller  imports  from  Canada  this  year  may  be  attributed  to  the 
higher  level  of  prices  in  Canada  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  brought 
about  by  smaller  total  sup-plies  and  increased  consumer  demand.  Imports 
from  Mexico  amounted  to  30,839  head  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  and 
about  filled  the  quota  of  31,050  allotted  to  countries  other  than  Canada, 
This  left  only  211  to  be  entered  at  the  reduced  rate  from  that  country  for 
the  remainder  of  1940.     The  nonquota,  duty  rate  for  cattle  of  that  weight 
class  is  3  cents  per  -pound.  ■  . 


Imports  of  calves  under  200  pounds  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
97,000  in  the  first  9  months  of  1940  and  were  7  percent  smaller  than  a 
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year  earlier.    This  weight  cattle  is  subject  to  an  annual  quota  from  all 
countries  of  100,000  at  the  reduced  rate.    Entries  in  excess  of  this  num- 
ber must  pay  the  regular  duty  of  2.5  cents  per  pound.    More  of  this  weight 
class  comes  from  Canada, than  from  Mexico. 

Canned  beef  imports  decline 

Imports  of  canned  beef  into  the  United  States  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1940,  amounted  to  51  million  pounds,  which  was  a  decrease  of  27  percent 
as  compared  with  the  comparable  period  of  1939.    The  largest  decrease  was 
in  imports  from  Uruguay,  which  totaled  only  5  million  pounds  for  the  9- 
month  period  of  1940,  comnared  with  23  million  -pounds  a  year  ea.rlier. 


CANT-JED  BEEF:     Imports  into  the  United  States, 
January-September.  1939  and  1940 

Country  of  shipment  1939 

1940 

:       1,000  pounds 

1 ,000  pounds 

Uruguay   '  22,690 

Brazil   !  14,020 

Paraguay   ;  4,860 

24,362 
5,354 

17,224 
3,856 

50,802 

Compiled  from  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
a/  Includes  imports  from  other  countries. 

Commerce . 

irish  dairy  production 
reduced  by  drought  .  .  . 

The  dairy  industry  in  Ireland  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
long  drought,  which  lasted  all  summer,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul 
Francis  E.  Styles,  stationed  at  Dublin.    Milk  and  butter  production  have 
been  reduced  and  the  prices  have  been  increased.     Supplies  are  still  ade- 
quate for  all  purposes,  however,  and  there  is  no  question  of  rationing 
butter  in  Ireland  at  present.    Butter  production  in  Ireland  for  the  year 
ended  May  31,  1938,  amounted  to  136  million  pounds,  86  million  pounds  of 
which  was  creamery  butter  and  50  million  pounds  farm  produced.  Creamery- 
butter  production  in  Ireland  in  the  5  years,  1934-1938,  averaged  89  mil- 
lion pounds,  with  farm-produced  butter  amounting  to  around  50  million 
pounds.    Exports  of  Irish  butter  to  Great  Britain  averaged  46  million 
pounds  for  the  same  5  years,  or  90  percent  of  the  total  exported  from 
Ireland. 
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;&||  I  &-A-|*    £E2  MISCELLANEOUS 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  ... 


EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  values  in  Nov-  York  of  specifier1  currencies, 
November  lo,  19^'Q,  with  comparisons  a/ 


I.ionetary  \ 
■  uni  t 

Year 

!              :  Month 

!  Wee] 

r  ended. 

Country  ! 

!  1938 

:1939 

:  191 

40 

1  No1 

/ember 

1939 

Or  t 

Oct. 

Sept. .  ■ 

Opt 

p 

:  9 

:  16 

\j  em  s  < 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cent  s 

'  Ci=fit  n 

Hud 

AX  go  il  b  X  lid,  .  . 

jr  do  e  r  0  e  s  0 

'  11,79' 

59.77" 

?9.77 

i  29.77 

-  29.77 

'    PQ  77 

PQ  77 

1  h  u  I  cXX  X  c%    U  J 

Pound  1 

.  jo ! 

379.39: 

319.51 

3^1.^7 

:321.29 

i7pn  £rw 
►  ;  c.  x  .  'JW 

1  PI  h8 

fl  P  n  ^  r\  !3    Vi  /  ' 

±aj  .1.  xar,  ... 

99.06: 

:  #145: 

85.^7 

:  S6.32 

!    CO.  f  /) 

»    £  r,  <?')j  < 

86.Q7 

vilXIlci,  ...... 

onc\g»  yuan: 

1 ± • 00  < 

16.03: 

'  7.6U  ; 

5.21 

5.6S 

j » 9  v 

R  8P 

.Pound. .... 

.  ^76.35: 

te.05ite.^2 

1.1103.25.: 

)  1 A7     7  K 

:H03«5? 

U03.O7 

France. ..... 

Franc  

2.51 

2.67i 

P  P7' 

;t  /  ' 

£/ 

1     £/  ! 

£./ 

;  £/  - 

^  c/ 

Germany  

,  Rr-i  ch  smart:' 

U0.06 

'10.05  s 

-,,o.09{.  E9. 93 

• 

*■  7'9.9S' 

7  9.9  s 

!  39.99 

39,9^ 

Italy.  

.Lira  

5. 20! 

5.26': 

>  • 

5..0U: 

.  5.0U 

:  5.0U: 

5.0U 

Japan  

-Yen  

25.96' 

27.79. 

;  ^.51: 

!  23.  Ui;. 

23  •  !•!-'+: 

23 . 

!  23.U!-il 

23.  hk 

Mexico.  

Peso  

19,30 

'  19.661 

20.15: 

19.9^ 

20.33.: 

;  .20,^8 

:  20.39: 

20.  Uo 

Sweden,  

iKrona, .... 

.  23,99: 

2U.56: 

•  2^.79: 

2%  31 

23.  &L: 

23.81 

5  '23.82: 

23,82 

Switzerland 

: Franc  

.  22.52- 

22.72. 

22.U3 

22.7S 

O  •  .1  J) . 

23.21 

:  2^.20- 

23.20 

:  :::::::: 

 1  :  ;  1  :  ;  i_  !  1  

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  N&on  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.     Denmark,  .the  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
hawe  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not-  at  ^re^ent  available.'    The  lost  average 
monthly  quotations  were:     Denmark,  March,  1-9-.31  cents;   the  Netherlands,  Aoril , 
53.08  cents;  and  Norway,  April,  22.71  cents. 

b/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there'  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rate: 
Australia  322.30;  Canada  90.91;  and  England.  '  103.50  cents. 
c_/  Not  available. 

d/  Revised.  • :  - ■  .... 
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Late  cables    772 

Almonds,  e::port  embargo  to  U.S., 

Spain,  BTbv.  lc,  igUo   792 

Apples: 

Disposition,  British  Columbia, 

Nov.  2,  19^10   735,789 

Exports: 

Argentina,  Jan. -Sept.  19*40....  7S7 

Br  i  t  i  sh  Co lumbi a , ' 

.    Nov.  2,  19^10  ..... »   7SS- 

Shipments,  British  Columbia, 

Nov.  2,  19^0   '. ...  738 

Beef,  import s, -U. S. ,  Jan.— Sept, , 

i9^9»i9,:-o...;...-  ":.  797-i796 

Butter,  production,  Ireland,  19*10.  796 
Cattle ,  imports,  U.S.,  Jan.— Sept,, 
19^9,19^0...:  '  793,795 

Com: 

Crop  prospects,  U.  3.  ,  19U0   777 

Exports,  U.S.',  Oct. —Sept.  , 

1937-33  to  1939-^0  .'   777 

Prices  (fuel),  fixed,  :  • 

Argentina,  Nov.  19»  19*40 .:   772 

Stocks,  U.S.,  Oct.  L,  19^:0. ■.  ....  777 
Cotton:  : 
Crop  prospects: 

China,  19U0   781 

Uganda,  July  19*10  . .  783 

Exports,  Egypt,  Aug. -July, 

19"9t)-!-0.  . . .   -jQk 

Imports,  China,  September  I9U0..  782 
Marketing,  Liverpool, 

Nov.  -1^,  1;- 0.   783 

Price  control,  Liverpool, 

Nov.  11,  19l!0   782,733 

Purchases  (Egyptian)  ,  U.K., 

Aug.  7,  i9il-O-Apr.il  30,-19^1  7S'4 

Exchange  rates,  foreign, 

Nov.  iS,  19U0   797 

El  our: 

I mpo  r t  s  ( vrhe at ) ,  Chi na , 

September  lyho    775 

Marketing  (wheat)  ,  Shanghai, 

Nov.  iG,  19U0  ..  77^,775 

Ration  (bread) , Norway ?  Sept.lO,19!-!0  776 
Eruit  (specified),  e."ports, 

Argentina,  Jan. -Sept.  I9U0   7S7 

$  ift  % 


nciex 


Page 


779 


Grains: 

Movement  (feed),  principal 

countries,  Nov.  l6,19*-!0  

Prices,   specified  markets, 

Nov..  16,  19U0   779 

Rationing  (bread) ,  Norway, 

Sept.  3.0;,  19*10.  '.   77^ 

Grapes,  '  e-port s,  Argentina, 

Jan.-Se-ot.  19U0'  .  7^7 

Lime  oil ,~  import  s,  U.S.,  1971-1979  791 
Limes:  ' 

'  Crop  orospects,  Mexico, 

•i"9lio   •  739,790 

Exports,  Mexico,  1932-19^9   790 

Irmorts,  •  U.S.',  1936-3 7  to  1979-*'0  791 
Production,  Mexico,  19^2-1939...  790 
Milk,  production,  Ireland^  19U0. . .  796 
Oats  (domestic),  milling  restric- 
tions,  Sweden,  Sept, 27 ,19^0. . . 
Pears,   e -ports,  Argentina,, 

Jan. -Sept.  19*10   


Ri c  e ,  p  r  0  due  t i  on ,  Jap  an , 


773 
737 
772 


10^9^1-9110  _  

Tobacco: 

'  Euty  rates  (British'  and  American)  , 

British  Malaya,  19UO,/   736 

•  Marketing,  Sumatra,'  19H0,..'..  735,786 
Production,  restricted, 

South  Africa,  lQ^lO-Ul .".  .'  ..  785 

Tobacco  seed:. 

Production  (oil): 

Bulgaria,  1940  .......   730 

Yugo  si  avi  a ,  .  1 9*40 '  [.   730 

Use  (oil  and  cake),  India,  19*40.  780 
Walnuts,  *  crop  prospect sj 

Yugoslavia,  19^10    792 

fee  at: 

Acreage ,  Australia,  193^4  to 

19*40-*4l    77^ 

Imports,  China,  September  19^0.  .  775$, 
Marke  ting,  Shanghai , 

Nov.  10,  19I10   77^,775 

Price  guarantee  (Government), 

Australia,  19'!0    773 

Production,  Australia,  1933-3*4 

to  19U0-U1,..  .   77^,77^ 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Nov.  lb,  I9U0   773 
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